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co-operate against Quebec, entered on their operations with
high hopes.   Ships of war and transports were piloted with
skill and daring up the tortuous course of the St. Lawrence,
and arrived opposite Quebec on June 26.   The French were
found encamped to the east of the city on the north bank, their
left on the Montmorency River ; and Wolfe, setting his troops
ashore on the opposite side of the St. Lawrence, passed a
detachment across to the east of the Montmorency, and opened
his batteries against the town.   The dispersion of the British
forces failed to entice Montcalm into a false move which might
give his adversary an opening to attack him ; and on July 31,
therefore, Wolfe took the bull by the horns and, under cover of
the guns of the ships, landed a detachment on the north bank in
full face of the French lines ;  the reckless impetuosity of the
covering party, however, led to a premature and futile attack
from which he was glad to be able to draw off without a
disaster.   Other means, therefore, had to be tried.    First a
detachment under Murray was passed up the river to a position
above the city from which it could harry Montcalm's com-
munications with Montreal, and this was followed gradually
by the bulk of the army.  Wolfe, meanwhile, searching diligently
for a place where he might gain a footing on the north bank and
offer the French battle on equal terms, found a possible landing
place and a practicable passage up the cliffs some two miles west
of the city.   On the night of September 12 the pick of his army,
some 5000 men in-all, were ferried silently down to this spot and
set on shore, and next morning Montcalm, looking out from the
walls of Quebec, saw to his amazement the British army drawn
up for battle astride his communications on the Plains of
Abraham.   In the ensuing battle his 7500 men, despite their
numerical superiority, were swept in disorder from the field by
the deadly volleys of the British.   He himself was mortally
wounded and Wolfe killed in the moment of victory ;   the
remnant of the French abandoned Quebec in disorder, and on
September 18 the city surrendered on terms.
While Wolfe was still preparing for his ascent of the St.
Lawrence, Amherst and his 11,000 men had set forth from
Fort Edward. They moved but slowly; on their arrival at
the foot of Lake George, a prolonged halt was made for the
purpose of rebuilding the fort of the same name, and only at
the end of July did they embark on the flotilla for Ticonderoga.
The French garrison, seeing resistance to be hopeless, blew up
their works and retired, and the British, pushing steadily
forward after them, occupied Crown Point, on Lake Champlain,
on August 4. ^ Here another lengthy and inexplicable pause
ensued, ostensibly for the purpose of consolidating the ground